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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



IMAGES IN DEAD EYES. 

Tee art of photography has done much to aid in suppressing crime and 
in detecting counterfeits of various kinds, but it cannot yet do all which an 
enthusiastic but not well informed public ascribe to it. 

A statement has very recently gone the rounds of the newspapers of the 
country, that the image of a man, presumably the murderer, had been 
found in the eyes of a woman lying dead, and who had unquestionably thus 
met her fate. The eyes, after careful removal from the body, were hurried 
off to the nearest photographer's, and an attempt made to secure the 
portrait of the murderer by photographing them— or their retinae — which 
in this case amounts to the same thing. The newspaper accounts, how- 
ever differing about all the rest of the affair, are perfectly unanimous in 
saying that the photographic efforts were not crowned with success. 

It has long been the habit of scientists to draw comparisons between 
the human eye and the photographic camera as optical instruments, and 
they may be thus stated : The light enters through an aperture of varying 
size (pupil of the eye, diaphragm of the photographic lens) standing in front 
of a lens which forms the image. This image is received on a suitable 
medium at the back of the instrument (the retina in the eye, the sensitive 
plate in the camera); and this is all. No further parallelisms can be drawn 
between them as optical instruments. 

What a pity it is for enthusiasts in science, for persons fond of the 
horrible, and for those who conduct medico-legal investigations in such 
murder cases as we are speaking of, that we cannot go a step further in the 
above parallelism. If we could only say that the "visual purple "or rho- 
dopsin in the retina is the sensitive medium that is quick to catch and 
preserve the scowling lineaments of the godless villain as he withdraws his 
bloody hand after the fatal blow ; if we could only say that the microscope, 
the solar camera, and the developer were ready and waiting to put his 
abhorred features into visible form to show to the jury I But we can 
not say so, and the reasons are quite simple. In the first place, there 
is no sensitive material like photographic preparations on the retina 
that can seize and retain such an image as that of a man in an ordi- 
nary room. An experiment was once made which indeed points in the 
desired direction, but stops far short of what is necessary. A man, sen- 
tenced to be hanged, was kept in darkness a short time before being led 
out to the scaffold. He then looked fixedly at a certain building until the 
black cap shut out all light. The drop was sprung, and when the man was 
dead a microscopical examination was made of the eyes. In each of them 
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was found an image of the building, inverted, of course, and uncertain in 
formation, because of the irregularity of the retina on which the image was 
impressed. 

The " retaining power" of the retina has long been known. Such toys 
as those in which, for instance, the figure of a man sawing wood are drawn 
in parts, so that, when rapidly revolved, the figure seems to perform the 
act, are based upon this principle. Modern photography has given us some 
wonderful things of the kind. But the power in question is a very limited 
one. It will be seen in the above experiment that the object was well 
defined and brightly illuminated, and that the eyes were fixed upon it for a 
considerable time. No such thing ever could take place at the time of a 
murder. The " visual purple" is not an exquisitely sensitive substance like 
photographic bromide of silver. If it were, we should be blind from the 
retained images of numerous objects all confused and mixed up on the retina. 
And, again, even granting the absurdity of the murderer's image being 
actually there in visible form on the retina, how could it be photographed 1 
I have struggled with many a difficult subject in practical photography, 
but I should not like to grapple with one like this. It must be borne in 
mind that the retina is not fiat, but is a concave surface. How to success- 
fully photograph such an image on such a surface I do not know. 

Ellebslie "Wallace, M. D. 



NEWSPAPER ROW AND NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

Legislation is naturally influenced by public opinion. Newspapers re- 
flectand, in a smaller degree, mould it. The Washington correspondent gives 
the public his views, or those of the paper he represents, and often voices the 
sentiments of bis own party leaders. There is little non-partisanship in 
journalism. The correspondent not unnaturally, often unwittingly, and 
sometimes purposely, colors situations. His writings mirror his own ideas 
orprejudices. His attitude on a public question is often peculiar to himself. 
It is generally dictated by the policy of the paper he represents. That de- 
pends en his personality and the degree of confidence imposed by his editor 
on his judgment. Usually the correspondent influences his paper and is 
affected by it. If he has served it for a length of time his ideas and those of 
the paper become the same. He generally writes what he believes. He is 
ordinarily a man of strong convictions, often pessimistic and cynical by 
reason of his experiences with the more selfish side of life. 

The average of honesty and integrity among correspondents is high. 
It equals that of any profession. They do not lobby, though there may have 
been isolated cases o£ it. Necessarilythey often unknowingly misrepresent 
because of a lack of details, or incorrect information, sometimes given them 
fay interested parties, for some Congressmen and Senators are not above 
using deceit for their own ends. Instances could be cited where they have 
misdirected newspaper men, seeking to create a favorable or hostile public 
impression of pending legislation. 

There is great temptation to paint a story and make it picturesque, to 
romance a little, that the despatch may be the more interesting. It is the 
hardest tendency to resist, but it is no more unusual than the habit in ordi- 
nary life. As a rule the correspondent seeks to do right, to be fair. His 
work is hasty and under stress. He must judge on slight evidence, hear a 
thing, get new details, and often assume the rest. A suggestion sets a train 



